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ROSEMARY. 

" That's for remembrance." — Ophelia. 

It was summer time, and evening : still the tender sunset glow- 
Flushed the broad, box-bordered alley where she wandered to and 
fro. 

Sweet the garden was with lilies, cool with promise of the dew, 
Quaint with many an olden fancy, trained in ivy, clipped in yew. 

And a fountain plashed its waters, near a vine-entangled wall 
Stretching out to meet the gateway of the old baronial hall. 

There the sparrows chirped and fluttered ; there in drowsy summer 

noons, 
Round its woodbine and clematis, hummed the bees their droning 

tunes. 

And the fair and only daughter of the ancient house, one day, 
In its trembling, sunlit shadow, gave her tender heart away. 

For the coming of her lover she was waiting in the glow 

Of the waning summer evening ; and like sunrise over snow, 

To her cheek the happy color in a rush of gladness came, 
When she heard his step behind her, and he lightly breathed her 
name. 

He was tall, dark-browed, and stalwart; she was slender, with a 

grace 
All unconscious as a lily's, and with something in her face 

That revealed the lily-nature, made you wonder as you passed, 
How its delicate. sweet innocence in such a world could last. 

It was something rare to see her, with the ever-new surprise 
Of her virgin passion shining in her shy, delighted eyes. 

Every fibre of her spirit thrilled responsive to the sense 
Of her boundless adoration, and his vast munificence. 

What was she that he should love her ? — he so noble and so grand, 
Who would honor by his choice the proudest lady in the land ! 

And he — as the lordly manner of a man is — loved, indeed, 
But accepted with complacence, as his manhood's simple meed, 

Her up-looking veneration ; never dreaming she could draw 
Any line of separation 'twixt her duty and his law. 

It was on this summer evening that the little cloud drew nigh 
Which was doomed to spread, and darken all the sunshine of her 

sky. 

From her chamber-window called a voice, impatiently ; she went 
All in haste, and left her lover to his jealous discontent. 

He strode to and fro the garden, chafing inly till she came, 
Met her coldly at returning, with averted looks of blame. 

She, with tender, mute entreaty in her eyes, made quick excuse — 
" That her brother wished her presence, and it was the household 
use 

" To observe his wishes always, and regard his lightest whim ; — 
Twas so little, after all, that one could ever do for him ! " 

But her lover answered, hotly : " Am I then to understand 
That when you have condescended to bestow on me your hand, 

" You will still, as now, consider his prerogative divine, 
And obey his whims, indifferent to any will of mine ? 

" Once for all, and once for ever, let me say, if this be true, 
I will take no second place where I conceive the first my due." 

For a moment she stood silent, struck with wonder and with pain ; 
In her cheek the color wavered, flushed, and faded out again. 

Low she answered then, and gently: " It will be my purpose still, 
Neither to'neglect my brother, nor to slight my husband's will." 

" But the one compels the other," he returned, with stubborn pride. 
" I decline my wife's devotion with her brother to divide." 

"Do you mean," she asked him slowly, "that to be your wife 

implies 
The necessity of breaking, and forsaking, older ties? " 

" In a measure, yes," he answered; " it implies that, being wed, 
You will leave your brother's household, be content with mine 
instead." 

" But I will not leave my brother ; " in a steady voice and low : 
" Where I go, as wife or maiden, I have promised he shall. go." 

"Then the promise must be broken ; for he shall not go," said he. 
" There shall no such cause for trouble come between my wife and 
me. 

" Once for all, make choice between us " — with imperious demand ; 
And she, promptly, " I release you from the claiming of my hand. 

" Since I may not break my promise, and I am compelled to choose, 
With humility the honor you designed me, I refuse." 



" This is final, then, conclusive ? Here the story ends? " he said, 
While the angry blood surged upward, staining cheek and fore- 
head red. 

"Nay," she answered, cheek and forehead whitening slowly: 

" Evermore 
While I live for me the story goes on endless as before. 

" Here's rosemary for a token ; " and she plucked the bit of bloom, 
With a pleading glance ; — " hereafter you may give remembrance 
room." 

•But he crushed the flower she gave him, crying, " What have I to 

do 
With your rosemary ? The garden grows no plant for me but 

rue. 

" From this bitter hour forever in my heart its roots are set ; 

Give me nothing for remembrance ; would to God I could forget ! " 

Then he turned and left her, striding down the lily-scented path, 
In a heat of pride and passion, all his heart aflame with wrath. 

" If the puling, selfish fancies of her idiot brother be 
Line and rule for her behavior, she is not the wife for me. 

" Who is wed with me shall answer only to her husband's call, 
And my wife is mine entirely, or she is not mine at all." 

Down the broad, box-bordered al!ey, past the old wall ivy-twined, 
Out beyond the crested gateway, never looking once behind — 

So he left her. She stood silent, pale with piteous surprise, 
Gazing, mute with pain, long after he had vanished from her eyes. 

On the gravel lay the flower — little worth, alas ! as such, 
In its bruised and faded sweetness. Stooping, she, with tender 
touch, 

Smoothed the crumpled leaves, and laid it in the hollow of her hand, 
Kissed it thrice, and murmured softly, " You shall never under- 
stand, 

" Oh, my brother ! God do so to me, and more, if I betray 
What forlornness you have wrought me, unaware, this evil day." 

And the vow was kept so duly that the brother never knew, 
Never guessed the buried secret of her rosemary and rue. 

When he questioned why her lover came no more, she smiled and 

said 
That she liked her maiden freedom, and had yet no mind to wed. 

It was such a serious matter I and beside, what need had she 
Of a lover or a husband — with a brother dear as he ? 

So she kissed his pallid forehead, and content, he never guessed 
How the little sprig of rosemary lay withered on her breast. 

Year by year they twain together watched the summer-lilies blow, 
Watched the seed-time, and the harvest, and the coming of the 
snow. 

Year by year her youth departed : faded slowly from her face 
Bloom and roundness ; but a finer beauty blossomed in their place. 

Something like the shining signet on the pilgrim's forehead set 
In the dream of old John Bunyan, evermore the gazer met ; 

And her brother's feeble spirit knew her, through his dying eyes, 
For the angel who had led him to the gate of Paradise. 

On his grave successive seasons shed their blossoms one by one ; 
Twice the winter frosts had melted, twice the lilies to the sun 

Had disclosed their golden centres ; when a traveler came at last, 
At the ancient gate dismounted, up the garden alley passed. 

She was sitting where he left her seven weary years ago, 
And the sky was warm above her with the rosy after-glow. 

In its basin plashed the fountain ; on the ivy-covered wall 
Chirped the sparrows, and the rosemary was growing green and 
tall. 

Stealing near, he heard her whisper, " It is seven long years to-day 
Since my love was counted worthless, my remembrance thrown 
away. 

" I would be content, God sees it, with rosemary, if I knew 
There was not to him remaining any single leaf of rue." 

Listening, this he heard her whisper, in the summer stillness sweet ; 
Then his soul was shamed within him, and he fell before her feet. 

" Never surely yet from Heaven was so pure an angel sent, 
And I am the chief of sinners, but behold me ! I repent. 

" Oh, my darling, can you pardon me the cruel wrong you bore ? 
Can you trust me? " he entreated. " Can you love me as before? " 

In its moss-grown, marble basin, with how musical a fall 
Plashed the fountain ! How the sparrows chirped and fluttered on 
the wall ! 

Seven weary years had vanished as a vision of the night, 

And the garden seemed enchanted ground to echo her delight. 

Did she hold herself too cheaply ? Was it lack of maiden pride 
That she came to him so easily, a fond and willing bride ? 

That I know not ! but this only — in the kingdom far or near, 
There was never wife so honored, never woman held so dear. 

And her life flowed on henceforward to as sweet and glad a tune 
As her blackbirds and her throstles piped in leafy nooks of June. 

Tall her lilies sprang, and greenly her rosemary spread and grew, 
But in all the garden never was a single root of rue. 

• — Mary E. Bradley. 



"I WILL IF YOU WILL." 

The Kay House is a pleasant little hotel, standing 
half way up the side of a mountain in New Hamp- 
shire. 

In the parlor there, one July evening, were four 
people — Mrs. St. John and her daughter Elly, Miss 
Emily May and Mr. Millburn. As Elly St. John went 
to the piano, these two last slipped out on the bal- 
cony, and stood listening as Elly sung: 

' ' Could we forget, could we forget ! 

Oh that Lethe were running yet, 

The past should fade like a morning dream, 

In a single drop of the holy stream. 

Ah ! we know what you would say, 

But we are too tired to hope or pray ; 

For, hurt with ceaseless jar and fret, 

Body and soul cannot forget. 

" Can they forget, will they forget 

When they shall reach the boundary set, — 

When with the final pang and strain 

They are parted never to meet again? 

Ever to them shall rest be given, 

Senseless in earth, or happy in Heaven ? 

That which has been it might be yet 

If we could only learn to forget ; 

But the stars shall cease to rise and set, 

And fall from Heaven ere we forget." 

Elly sung with an intensity and pathos which bor- < 
rowed none of its force from within, for she was a 
good-natured, inconsequent sort of girl, who had 
never had a trouble in her life. The gift of musical 
expression is often quite independent of feeling or 
experience. Elly's music hurt Emily cruelly, and 
stirred and roused the old sorrow which had but 
just begun to fall asleep for a little. She had loved 
deeply and fondly a man who had grown tired of her 
and left her, because he was greatly her inferior. 

Much as she suffered, I rejoiced when her engage- 
ment with Lewis Leighton was broken. I had known 
Lewis from his earliest childhood, and I had always 
disliked him as a selfish, conceited prig. The last I 
heard of him, he had turned Catholic, and joined the 
Jesuits ; and I only hope he got well snubbed during 
his novitiate. Had Miss May married him, her dis- 
appointment would have been unspeakably greater 
than it was. As she leaned over the balcony while 
Elly sung, and looked out into shadows and starlight, 
her heart was wrung as with the first anguish of loss, 
the sickening sense of her own blind infatuation. 
" Oh God ! " she said to herself, " when will the bit- 
terness of this death be past ? " Then she became 
conscious that Mr. Millburn was speaking to her; but 
he had more than half finished what he had to say 
before she realized that he was asking her to be his 
wife. 

He spoke at a very unfortunate moment. He and 
Emily had been very good friends that summer. 
They had wandered in the woods, ascended Mount 
Washington, and been to Glen Ellis together. She 
had liked him, but she had never dreamed of him as 
a lover, and when he presented himself in that light 
she was shocked, and startled, and a little provoked. 

" Oh hush ! " she said sharply. " It never can be — 
never ! " 

" Do you then dislike me so much ? " said Evert 
Millburn, trying very hard to speak quietly. 

" No," she said, making an effort to collect her 
thoughts. " I have liked you — you have been good 
to me ; but all the love I had to give is dead and 
buried, and there is no resurrection." 

He made no answer ; but she felt that she had 
hurt him. 

" I am very sorry," she faltered ; " I never meant — " 

" I understand," he said quickly. " It is no one's 
fault but my own. Good-night." And they touched 
hands and parted. 

Evert went up to his own room, where his friend, 
Dick Bush, was sitting in the dark. Dick was a boy 
of nineteen. He had been trying to work his way 
through college, and had worn himself out in the 
effort, and Mr. Millburn had brought him to the moun- 
tains for his vacation. Dick made a hero of Evert, 
and he had been mortally jealous of Emily May. 

" Dick," said Mr. Millburn, after a little, " we will 
go over to the Glen to-morrow." 

And then Dick understood the case, and mentally 
abused Miss May as " a cold-hearted flirt," which 
epithet she did not in the least deserve. 

Evert and Dick went away early in the morning. 
Emily heard the stage drive away, and turned her 
face to her pillow, and thought bitterly of the hor- 
rible perverseness of things in this world. 

She knew that Evert was good, and manly, and 
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sensible. He was in a fair way to win reputation at 
the bar, and, if not just handsome, was attractive and 
gentlemanly. 

" There are dozens that would be proud and happy 
to accept his love ; and nothing would do but that he 
must throw it away on me," thought Emily, impa- 
tiently. " But it's never worth while to pity men very 
much. They mostly get over their troubles very 
easily, if there Is no money lost." From which it may 
be inferred that Miss May was perhaps a bit of a 
cynic. 

Emily May lived with her mother, in an inland 
town in New York. She had a little property of her 
own, and, with what she could earn by her pen, she 
managed to dress herself, pay for a summer's journey 
now and then, and keep her own house over her 
head. 

It was her way to look after her sick neighbors, 
poor or not ; to visit, now and then, at the hospital 
and the county house, and do what her hand found 
to do. She made no fuss, and laid down no rules, and 
was under no ecclesiastical "direction " in particular ; 
but I am inclined to think she was as useful, and far 
more agreeable, than if she had made herself hideous 
in a poke bonnet, and committed mental suicide. 

When her holiday was over that summer, she came 
home, and settled quietly down to her work. 

She was busy at her desk, one da)' in October, 
when a carriage drove rapidly up the street, and 
stopped at the door, and Dick Bush jumped hurriedly 
out, and rang the bell. Emily went to the door her- 
self, upon which Dick's hurry seemed suddenly to 
subside ; and when he came into the parlor, he ap- 
peared to find great difficulty in expressing himself, 
and Emily, greatly wondering, asked after his friend 
Mr. Millburn. 

Dick's tongue was loosed. 

" Oh, Miss May," he said, with a shaking voice, 
" Evert is dying." 

" Where ? How ? " said Emily, startled, and sin- 
cerely sorry. 

Now Dick had been rather melodramatically in- 
clined. He had meant to act like the hero of a lady's 
novel, and administer a severely inflexible reproof to 
the woman who had trifled with Evert ; but in Miss 
May's presence he found this plan impracticable, and 
wisely refrained. 

-'"'" He went out shooting with a fool of a boy, and 
he, the boy, fired wild, and Evert was badly hurt, 
and fever set in ; and, oh ! Miss May, he keeps asking 
for you, and he won't be quiet ; and the doctor said, 
if you could you ought to come, for it might make a 
difference, There's his note, and Mrs. Millburn's." 

The doctor wrote, succinctly, that, considering the 
state, of the case, Miss May's presence might pos- 
sibly keep the patient quieter, which was all import- 
ant. Mrs. Millburn's note was an incoherent blotted 
epistle, begging this unknown young lady to come 
and save her boy. 

Emily could not refuse; her mother hurried her 
off, and in two hours she was seated beside Dick, on 
herway to Springfield. Her reflections were not pleas- 
ant. Every one would talk, and suppose there was a 
romance. Elly St. John would be sure to know about 
it, and Elly was such a little chatter-box ; and to try 
to make a mystery of the matter would be still worse. 

Then she had " nothing to wear." And how should 
she get along with Evert's mother and sister? And 
who would take her Bible class on Sunday ? And what 
was to become of her little book promised for " the 
spring trade ? " 

" I dare say it's all nonsense his wanting me," she 
thought. "People never mean what they say in a 
fever. I remember Pat Murphy insisting that he 
would have a hippopotamus ' handy in the house ; ' 
and if Mr. Millburn comes to himself, how horribly 
embarrassing it will be ! " 

On the whole, Miss May's feelings were rather 
those of vexation than of romance. 

They rode all night, and when Emily reached the 
door of the handsome old-fashioned house in Spring- 
field, she was conscious of " looking like a fright," 
and wished herself anywhere else. 

The door was no sooner opened than she was em- 
braced by a little old lady in black, and a pretty girl 
in an elegant morning dress. Both were in tears, and 
had evidently been for some time on the verge of 
hysterics ; and Emily at once set them down as " the 
sort of women who are never of any use." 

"Oh, my dear! It is so good of you ! So very good 
of you ! " said Mrs. Millburn. 

" I am sure you will be his guardian angel," said 
sentimental Hatty. 



" Not at all. Mr. Millburn and I were very good 
friends, and I shall be very glad if I can do him any 
good," said Emily, in a very matter-of-course tone ; 
and then the doctor made his appearance, and begged 
her to come up stairs. 

" If he could be kept quiet, there might be a chance 
for him," said the doctor ; " but so much depends on 
nursing" — and the doctor ended with an expressive 
silence. Evert was moaning and sobbing, and beg- 
ging that some one would send Emily May with "one 
drop of water." 

The nurse, who, to Emily's critical eyes, looked 
anything but capable, was fussing over him in a way 
that was enough in itself to drive a sane person mad. 
Emily poured out a goblet of water with a steady 
hand, and as the ice tinkled against the side of the 
glass she held it to his lips. 

"There is water," she said, in her ordinary sweet, 
cheery voice. " Now if you will try to be quiet, I will 
stay with you." 

She could not tell whether he recognized her or 
not, but the nervous, feverish distress and excite- 
ment seemed in some measure to subside ; and, after 
a time, he was comparatively quiet. 

Now nursing a wounded man in a fever sounds very 
romantic in a novel ; but, in its real details, it is any- 
thing but a romantic business. 

Emily May, at Evert Millburn's bedside, felt herself 
in an entirely fajse position ; bit she took care of 
him, for there was nothing else to be done. The 
nurse went off in a huff with Miss May and the doc- 
tor; Mrs. Millburn and Hatty could only cry and rustle 
about, and overset things with .their dresses. Evert 
would grow restless as soon as Emily left him, so 
that the charge, in spite of herself, fell into her 
hands. 

Happily Mrs. Millburn and Hatty were not jealous. 
On the contrary, they admired Emily extremely, and 
were very grateful and affectionate. 

Before the end of the week, Evert came to himself. 
"I have dreamed you were here," he said, with a 
faint smile. " Now I see it is you, and no phantom." 
The delirium had gone, but the doctor said nothing 
encouraging. Evert insisted on hearing the exact 
truth ; and learned at last that he might possibly live 
a few days, but not longer. 

Then, to Emily's wonder and dismay, Evert en- 
treated that, for the little time there was remaining, 
she would take his name. His heart was set on this 
idea, and he pleaded, for what seemed such a useless 
boon, with a vehemence that seemed likely to hasten 
the last moments. Mrs. Millburn and Hatty seconded 
the petition with tears, and were sure that " darling 
Emily " would not refuse dear Evert's last request. 

Emily did what nine women out of ten would have 
done in the same case, and consented. 

" What harm can it do? " she thought, " it is only 
a mere form, but it gives me the right to be with him 
to the end, and will prevent any talk ; and he is so 
good, and has loved me so well ; and if it comforts 
him now to think that my name will be Millburn 
instead of May, why should I refuse ? " And then it 
crossed her mind that a widow's cap would be very 
becoming to her, and she hated herself because this 
silly notion had come to her unbidden, and twisted 
up her hair tight and plain, and went to meet the 
clergyman in her old black mohair, which had become 
considerably spotted down the front in the course of 
her nursing. 

The rite was made as short as possible, and then 
Mrs. Millburn sent every one away, and for two days 
the bride stood over the bridegroom, and fought 
against death till she was ready to faint. 

The doctor gave up the patient entirely, and ceased 
to do anything; and, as sometimes happens in like 
cases, he took a turn for the better ; and slowly the 
balance trembled, the scale inclined, and life had won. 
"I'll tell you what it is," said the doctor, "your 
wife has saved your life." 

Evert turned his head on the pillow, and looked 
for Emily ; but she had slipped away into the next 
room, where she sat down, feeling, for the first time, 
with a strange shock, that she was actually married. 
What should she do ? What could she say ? How 
could she tell Evert, after all, that she had only come 
to him as she would have gone to Pat Murphy, if he 
had sent for her, and consented to that marriage rite 
as she had lent her silver candlesticks to hold Father 
Flanagan's blessed candles when Judy Murphy died ? 
The doctor went down stairs; and presently Mrs. 
Millburn and Hatty came to her, and overwhelmed 
her with embraces and gratitude, and a point applique 
set, and fragmentary talk about her "things," and 



proposals to send for her mother, all mingled together. 
Emily resolutely put away thought for the time, but 
she could not help feeling, in an odd surprised way, 
that she was not unhappy, and despised herself for 
having a sort of ashamed, furtive interest in those 
" things," which Mrs. Millburn and Hatty were long- 
ing to provide. 

A week after that day, Evert was allowed to sit up 
in his easy chair, white and wan enough, but with a 
look of returning health and life. Emily was sitting 
almost with her back to him, looking out into the 
tossing leafless branches of the great elm. 

" Emily," said Mr. Millburn, at last. 

"Yes," she answered quietly, but she did not turn 
her head. 

" Emily, I did not mean to get well." 

No answer from Mrs. Millburn. 

" I know how much you must feel what has hap- 
pened. Believe me, I will take no advantage of your 
goodness ; I will set you free as soon as I can. My 
only wish is to spare you trouble ; I will take all 
blame on myself. I know you are longing to be 
away; and why should I delay what must come at 
last? I dare say Dick and Mrs. Macy, the nurse, can 
do all. I need now." 

"Oh, if you prefer Mrs. Macy's attendance, I am 
sure it is nothing to me," said Emily, in a remarkably 
cross manner. 

" You are angry with me, but there need be no dif- 
ficulty, dear. You came away from home so, hur- 
riedly that it would be perfectly natural for you to 
return to your mother now." 

But here, to Evert's dismay, Emily hid her face, 
and began to cry in quite a passionate and distress- 
ful fashion. Evert rose with difficulty, and went to 
her, — it was not more than three steps. 

" Do you want to kill yourself? " she said through 
her sobs, and she took hold of him and made him sit 
down, and then turned away, and laid her head on the 
window seat. 

"What can I do?" he said, distressed. 

" It's too bad ! Oh, it's too bad ! " she said in the 
most unreasonable way. 

" I know it, Emily. You are as free as though no 
word had ever passed between us. Do you want to 
go to-day? I will make it easy for you with mother 
and Hatty," he said, with a pang. 

She went on crying, and then in a minute she said, 
in a most incoherent fashion, 

"I — I didn't think I was so very disagreeable." 
The words dropped out one by one between her 
sobs. " But, of course, if you don't want me — " 

" Emily ! What do you mean ? Will you stay ? 
Will you really try to care for me ? " he asked, with 
a sudden light in his eyes. 

"I don't know. I — did think — as matters are,, we 
might try to make the best of it," she said in the 
faintest whisper, while the color ran to her fingers' 
ends. 

" You will ? " 

" I will if you will," said Mrs. Millburn, with a sweet, 
shy smile. 

And she kept her word. — Clara F. Guernsey. 



A GAZEL OP HAFIZ. 



If that fair maid of Shiraz would be mine, 

I would Bokhara give, and Samarcand, 

Just for the small black mole upon her cheek ! 

Go straightway, boy, and bring what wine remains; 

We shall not find the banks of Rocnabad, 

The bowers of Mosella, in Paradise ! 

Ah me ! these wanton nymphs, these cunning girls, 
For whose ripe charms Shiraz is up in arms — 
They steal my peace of mind, my quiet heart. 
They need,not, dear ones, our imperfect love, — 
Fair faces need not perfume, paint, or curls. 

Discourse with me of minstrels and of wine, 
Nor seek the secrets of Futurity ; 
No man can read that riddle ; let it rest. 
Love rules us all, but Beauty still rules Love ; 
No wonder then that Joseph's loveliness 
Plucked off Zuleika's veil of modesty. 

Hear sage advice, dear heart ! for tender youths 
Love old men's counsels better than their souls. 
Thou speakest ill of me, without offense ; 
May God forgive thee ! — thou hast spoken well : 
But ah ! do bitter words become thy mouth, 
Those ruby lips, whence only sweetness falls ? 

Thou hast composed thy song, and strung thy pearls, 
Now sing them sweetly, Hafiz, do thy best: 
For heaven has sprinkled over all thy songs 
The light and beauty of the Pleiades! 

— Hcnr\' Richards. 



